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Vocational Histories of Office Workers 


A Statistical Study 


By Harry Dexter Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Vocational histories of workers whose careers have been undirected 
constitute a plea for educational and vocational guidance. Of 
the 684 registrants who were the subjects of this investigation, 
29 per cent were dissatisfied with their choice of occupation. 
These histories, and many more, should be summarized, and 
become one of the sources of information for young people plan- 


ning their occupational careers. 


T has frequently been said that 
I many of the questions met in 
vocational guidance might be 
answered if there were available a 
number of vocational histories of 
workers whose movements could be 
charted and placed at the disposal of 
others who are being guided. Contact 
with a private employment bureau 
specializing in the placement of high 
grade office workers gave opportunity 
to make an investigation which fur- 
nished a fairly good impression of the 
lineaments of such a group in a repre- 
sentative American city (Indianapolis) 
and gave valuable information regard- 
ing several problems of vocational 
guidance.! 


DATA FROM AN EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU 


The subjects of investigation con- 
sisted of all the persons who enrolled 


1For the opportunity to make this study 
the writer is indebted to Mr. George E. 
Gill, and for assistance in making the tab- 
ulations, to Mr. Clarence Rech. 
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at the bureau between January, 1920, 
and May, 1924. Material concern- 
ing 684 applicants was available for 
tabulation: 417 men and 267 women. 
The nature of the facts tabulated 
will be indicated by the results (s 
table 1). . 

Age. The average age of the men 
was 28, A.D. 5; that of the women, 
26, A.D. 4. 

Education. The average number of 
years spent by the men in formal edu- 
cation was 14, A.D. 2; by the women, 
12, A.D. 2. That is, the men had 
received, on the average, two years of 
college education; the women had 
attained, on the average, graduation 
from high school. Twenty-seven per 
cent of the men and 16 per cent of the 
women were college graduates. 

Number employed. The majority 
were out of employment at time of 
making application: 64 per cent of 
the men and 82 per cent of the women. 
Thus it appears that the majority 
came seeking employment rather than 
assistance in securing better vocational 
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adjustment. The fact that more 
women were out of positions may indi- 
cate a greater surplus of women 
workers in the market, or possibly a 
greater tendency among women to 
wait until they are out of one position 
before they seek another, or, perhaps, 
conditions of industrial contraction 
which caused the discharge of women 
before that of men. 

Time spent in previous positions. 
Information on the application blank 
permitted investigation of the length 
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while the corresponding number for 
the women is 19. 
Preference for same occupation. Are 
the majority of such seekers after 
jobs tired of their present vocational 
fields? The figures show that 40 per 
cent of the men and 12 per cent of the 
women desired to change fields of 
work. They may have been the group 
spoken of above who were employed. 
While these cases are not numerous 
among the women, they are relatively 
numerous among the men. This may 































































































TABLE 1 
Results 
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of time spent in recent positions. 
Some applicants did not give complete 
information in regard to this question. 
As in all such cases the figures repre- 
sent averages based on the number 
supplying data. In table 1, Job A 
refers to the most recent position; 
Job B to that next removed and Job 
C to the position third removed. 
According to the figures the men seem 
to have a tendency to remain in their 
jobs longer than the women. The 
number of months spent by the former 
in each position, on the average, is 21 





indicate a higher degree of dissatis- 
faction due to vocational maladjust - 
ment among men as well as a recog- 
nition of a wider range of opportun- 
ity for men than for women. 

Present salary. Information regard- 
ing the present (or most recent) sal- 
ary was not available in every case. 
Some had been working on commis- 
sion, wholly or partially, others had 
been in business for themselves, others 
failed to mention their salary. Even 
after these deductions were made 
there remained 80 per cent whose 
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figures could be used. The limits are 
a considerable distance apart, ranging 
between $600 and $56 a month for 
the men and between $216 and $30 
a month for the women; amounting 
on the average to $170 for the former 
and $93 for the latter. The medians 
are $151 and $90. 

Terminology. An interesting ques- 
tion concerning the way in which dif- 
ferent individuals speak of their sala- 
ries can be answered by the data on the 
application blanks. A little experi- 
ence with the type of workers here 
considered shows that they speak of 
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the women was similar. Within the 
limits of this investigation then, it 
appears that the units of time in 
which workers speak of their salaries 
are in direct ratio to the size of the 
salary. 

Relation between the last salary, 
salary desired and minimum salary to 
be accepted. Other questions that 
can be answered by the figures relate 
to theexpectations which these workers 
had of receiving more pay than they 
had been receiving, and the amounts 
more or less. The application blank 
asked three questions regarding this: 


TABLE 2 
Relation between last salary, salary desired and minimum to be accepted 


Salary expected 





LESS THAN LAST JOB 


MORE THAN LAST JOB |MINIMUM TO BE ACCEPTED 





Per cent of total 


Per cent less than 


last job 


salary desired 


Number of cases 
Per cent of total 
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their salaries in several terms—some 
say they receive so much a year, some 
so much a month and some so much a 
week. Is there any significance to 
the descriptive term that they employ? 
Tabulation of the salaries according 
to the terminology spontaneously used 
shows that there is significance. The 
men who spoke of their salaries in 
terms of yearly amounts received, on 
the average, $235 a month, those who 
talked in terms of monthly salary 
averaged $167 a month, and those who 
stated it in weekly terms averaged 
$147 per month. The tendency among 


How much salary did you receive in 


your last position? How much do 
you desire in your next position? 
What is the least amount you would 
accept? The answers were treated 
as follows: The number of persons 
were computed who desired less and 
the number who desired more than 
they received in their last position. 
The amounts desired were then con- 
sidered in terms of per cent of the last 
salary. The results, table 2, show 
that a considerable number desired a 
smaller salary than that received in 
their last position. Seventeen per 
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cent fall in this group. The amount 
less is, on the average, 35 per cent. 
Thus a man who received $200 in 
his last job nd desired less, desired 
on the average 35 per cent less than 
$200 ($70) or $130. 

The explanation of the rather sur- 
prising fact that 17 per cent of the 
men said they desired less than they 
had received in their last position is 
probably due to the circumstance that 
these applications were all filed after 
the close of the war-time period with 
its inflated salary scales. Workers 
were aware of the fact that a process 
of deflation was in season and so were 
reconciled to the necessity of accept- 
ing less than they had been receiving 
in boom times. At least 17 per cent 
appeared to be thus reconciled. 
Twenty-one per cent, however, wanted 
more, on the average, 19 per cent more. 
Thus a man in this group who had 
been receiving $200 desired 19 per 
cent more ($38) or $238. 

One hundred ninety-one or, 46 per 
cent, answered the question, ‘How 
much would you accept?’ They 
would accept on the average, 20 per 
cent less than the amount desired. 
Accordingly, to a man of this class who 
said he wanted $200 a month an 
employer would probably have been 
safe in offering $160 a month. 

The corresponding percentages of 
the women differ a little from those of 
the men. Fewer women would take 
less and the amount less is one-half 
that of the men. More of them 
wanted more, and the amount more is 
slightly greater than that wanted by 
the men. They would not accept so 
great a discount from their desired 
salaries either. If these differences 
mean anything they are probably a 
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reflection of the lower salaries received 
by women. 

Salaries of college graduates and non- 
graduates. Seventy-six, or 18 per 
cent of the men who were college 
graduates gave information about the 
salaries they last received. The aver- 
age of their salaries amounted to 
$184.78; the average of the salaries 
earned by those who did not complete 
college was $159.33. College gradu- 
ates earned 16 per cent more than non- 
graduates. 


CONCLUSION 


In this investigation of vocational 
histories, we have what might be 
called massed case studies. It differs 
from the few case studies that have 
been made in the field of vocational 
guidance in that while the latter have 
been made on persons who have been 
first advised and then followed up, 
this investigation was made among 
workers who had not been guided 
but had pursued their careers undi- 
rected. This investigation has looked 
backward in order to see what steps 
they took and with what results. 
It does not give a complete picture of 
workers of this type nor of the results 
of their undirected vocational deci- 
sions, but it does give some reliable 
information about the status of such 
workers that will assist in furthering 
their vocational progress. It is hoped 
that this sample investigation will set 
forth the wisdom of studying the vo- 
cational histories of workers in order 
that juveniles who seek vocational 
adjustment may be benefited by the 
experiences of their predecessors at 
work. 


(Manuscript received October 8, 1925.) 











Saving Dollars and Energy by Personnel 
Research: An Investigation in the 
Interest of the Postal Service 


Part II: Savings Effected 


By L. J. O'Rourke, United States Civil Service Commission 


Dollars are not the only units for measuring the value of rigor- 
ous scientific method. But it ts often very important to know 
precisely what the money savings are, and how they can be 


brought about. 


Dr. O’Rourke here tells how the United States 


Civil Service Commission is effecting large economies in the 
preparation and administration of its tests for post office clerks. 
At the same time the accuracy of selection is being notably in- 
creased. Ninety-three per cent of the post office clerks who 
passed the new examination were above average efficiency of em- 


ployees. 


REPEATED USE OF ITEMS—A MAJOR 
SAVING 


HE greater the care given to 
making test items fair, selec- 
tive, and of appropriate de- 

gree of difficulty, the more expensive 
becomes the process. A method of 
eliminating practically all this cost of 
construction, securing of trial groups, 
and standardization in connection with 
future series of such tests as the Gen- 
eral Tests of the new Clerk-Carrier 
Examination, has been devised. 
Many applicants who fail to pass an 
examination compete in several sub- 
sequent examinations with the hope 
of faring better. Heretofore, to pre- 
vent such competitors from having an 
unfair advantage, items have been 
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constructed, used once in an examina- 
tion, and then discarded. This has 
necessitated the preparation of a great 
quantity of test material. 

Items to be used in alternative 
series of an examination must be equal 
in difficulty in order to maintain 
standards and to be fair to all com- 
petitors. The degrees of difficulty of 
test items can not be determined with 
accuracy by inspection. At present it 
is necessary through a preliminary 
trial to determine the difficulty of 
each item, as accurately as possible, 
by computing the percentage of cor- 
rect answers to each of the items used. 

In post office examinations alone 
thousands of items are needed each 
year for General Tests. A large 
number of General Tests items suitable 
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for use in examinations for post office 
clerks has recently been constructed 
by the .Research Division. Relative 
difficulty and selective value were 
determined as accurately as is possible 
on the basis of trial on 100 clerks, and 
undesirable items were eliminated. 
Six hundred of the items were then 
selected and assembled in six series 
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material. It is clear that any method 
which makes it possible to utilize 
further the mass of material con- 
structed will result in an enormous 
saving of labor. 

The new plan is to file for future use 
all General Tests items which are used 
in examinations. Within three or 
four years the number of these items 
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Fiqg. 1. CoRRELATION BETWEEN SELECTIVE VALUES AND DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY OF 
Items TAKEN BY 500 CoMPETITORS 


of 100 items each. These were used 
in the Clerk-Carrier Examination 
which was taken by 11,000 competitors 
in August, 1925. 

The securing of a large number of 
individuals upon whom to try items, 
as well as the original construction of 
the items, has presented a serious 
problem in the preparation of test 


will be sufficiently large so that new 
tests can be assembled from them 
without again combining test items 
which were previously used together in 
one series. Since this plan was re- 
ported by the writer at the meeting 
of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation in 1924, a number of universi- 
ties have adopted the plan of filing 
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examination questions with similar 
records. 

It is important that only valuable 
items be included in this file. A 
study is made of the selective value 
of the items as determined by the 
preliminary trials. Further study is 
made of the selective values of the 
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value and percentage of difficulty has been 
found, in order to determine to what extent 
the study of selective values may aid in 
test construction. This relation, when 
based on the papers of 500 competitors, is 
shown graphically in figure 1.1 Knowing 
both the degrees of difficulty and the selec- 
tive values, it is possible with a given num- 
ber of items to secure the same or higher 
test value than could be secured from a 
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Fig. 2. CORRELATION BETWEEN SELECTIVE VALUES BasED ON Two CoMPARABLE GROUPS 


items as based on the answers given 
by competitors. The data for this 
refinement are secured without the 
cost of securing trial groups, preparing 
multiple copies, or scoring papers, 
since all these processes are part of the 
routine of examining applicants. 


There is a tendency for those items of 
greater difficulty to have also higher selec- 
tive value. The relation between selective 


much greater number of items regarding 
which these facts are unknown. 

Both percentage of difficulty records and 
selective values must be considered not as 
absolute values but in relation to the group 
on which they are determined. 


Whether or not the records of degree 
of difficulty and of selective value of 


1 Correlation between degrees of diffi- 
culty and selective values, 500 cases, +0.67. 
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these items are valuable depends upon 
the extent to which these measures 
are reliable for each item and the ex- 
tent to which the records are compar- 
able from item to item. 

Studies have been made to deter- 
mine the extent to which percentages 
of difficulty and selective values are 
comparable when based on the work of 
different groups of applicants for the 
same kind of examination. 


Comparison of percentages of difficulty 
of General Tests items in the Clerk-Carrier 
Examination has been made, first when 
based on two groups of 250 cases each, se- 
lected so as to be absolutely comparable by 
using in each group the alternate cases from 
500 which were arranged in order of merit; 
and, later, for two groups of 250 cases each, 
the groups not being exactly equal, since 
they were drawn at random from 11,000 com- 
petitors’ papers. Both methods of com- 
parison show a very high relationship be- 
tween percentages of difficulty determined 
on two different groups.? 

A study of reliability of selective values 
when determined on different groups, 
similar to the study of percentages of diffi- 
culty, has been made. The relationship 
between these selective values is positive 
but not so close as the relationship be- 
tween degrees of difficulty.* This rela- 
tionship between selective values based on 
the two comparable groups is shown graphi- 
cally in figure 2. It will be noted that those 
items which have a high selective value for 
one group are also high for the other group, 
and the low ones are low for both groups. 


The work involved in studying de- 
grees of difficulty and selective values 


2 The percentages of difficulty on the two 
groups which were so selected as to be com- 
parable correlate +0. 962; on the two groups 
selected at random they correlate +0.955. 

* The selective values determined on the 
two comparable groups of 250 cases corre- 
late +0.862; on the two groups selected at 
random they correlate +0.764. 
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of test items has been greatly reduced 
since a plotting-card system has been 
developed by means of which records 
are rapidly transferred and evaluated. 

Studies have been made to deter- 
mine how large must be the groups 
trying the items, to insure that the 
records of degree of difficulty will be 
reliable and comparable. 


TABLE 1 
Stability of degrees of difficulty of General- 
Tests items 
First cumulative group, 70 to 600 cases 





STANDARD DEVIA- 
TION OF DEGREES 
OF DIFFICULTY 


AVERAGE OF 
DEGREES OF 
DIFFICULTY 


NUMBER OF 
CASES 





70 16.00 
138 16.25 
225 16.55 
269 16.15 
300 16.00 
375 16.10 
500 16.15 
600 16.10 


64.330 
62.400 
63.485 
64.085 
63.905 
63.245 
62.689 
62.246 











TABLE 2 

Stability of degrees of difficulty of General- 
Tests items 

Second cumulative group, 80 to 600 cases 





STANDARD DEVIA- 
TION OF DEGREES 
OF DIFFICULTY 


AVERAGB OF 
DEGREES OF 
DIFFICULTY 


NUMBER OF 
CASES 





80 17.50 
17.15 
16.27 
16.12 
15.95 
15.95 
15.95 
16.15 


16.10 


63.905 
63.545 
62.520 
62.700 
63.000 
63.183 
62.701 
62.583 


62.398 


301 
400 
450 
500 
600 


1200 











The number of cases necessary to insure 
stability of difficulty and of selective values 
was determined as follows: Two sets of 
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competitors’ papers, of 600 each, were used. 
Set 1 is reported in table 1; set 2 is reported 
in table 2. As shown in table 1, the average 
degree of difficulty of the items studied was 
64.330 when the degrees of difficulty were 
based on only 70 examination records. The 
addition of 68 more examination records 
changed the average to 62.400. It will be 
noted that the numbers of cases in the 
tables are cumulative. The changes in 
averages and standard deviations with each 
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48.330 and 80.330 there are two-thirds of the 
items. 

When the point has been reached where 
there is very little change in these two meas- 
ures although more cases are added, a suffi- 
cient number of cases to insure reliable 
standards will have been included. 

Table 2 shows similar data on the second 
group of 600 competitors’ papers. 

In this as in the first group, the degree of 
stability of standard deviations and’ aver- 
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Fig. 3. CoRRELATION BETWEEN DeGREEs OF DirFicuLty or 83 ITEms (BasED on 375 
AND 400 ComprtiTors’ Parrrs) 


further addition of cases are shown in 
table 1. 

In this table the ‘‘standard deviation”’ 
indicates the range of the middle two-thirds 
of the measures of degree of difficulty of the 
items. The standard deviation of 16 indi- 
cates that two-thirds of the measures were 
within 16 points above and 16 points below 
the average. For example, in the first group 
the average is 64.330, and the standard 
deviation is 16, meaning that between 


ages based on different numbers of cases is 
shown. That 500 cases are sufficient to give 
reliable records is indicated by the con- 
sistency of averages and standard devia- 
tions when based on the two separate 
groups. 

The high relation‘ between degrees of 





‘Correlation between degrees of diffi- 
culty based on 375 and on 400 cases is 
+0.976. 
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difficulty of the 83 items when based on the 
first 375 cases of table 1 and on the first 400 
cases of table 2 is shown graphically in 
figure 3.5 

The distribution of the items on the 
chart indicates a very close relationship, 
all the items falling at about the same point 
on the two distribution scales. 

The closeness of the percentage diffi- 
culties of these items as determined on the 
two groups is shown more exactly by the 
regression table (table 3). 


The studies above referred to in- 
dicate that degrees of difficulty based 
on the answers of different large groups 
of competitors are comparable if all were 
competitors for the same examination 
at about the same time. Any differ- 
ence which there may be between the 
ability of the group examined in one 
year and that of a group examined in 
a later year may be determined by 
using in each series certain items 
whose difficulty, in terms of the stand- 
ard scale, is known. Where a sig- 
nificant difference between the abil- 
ity of competitors in one year and that 
of competitors in a later year is found, 
the records based on these groups will 
be corrected accordingly. 

As a second basis of comparison of 
the groups taking the examinations in 
different years, some of the test items 
taken in each of the years could be 
given to a third group. By means of 
the degrees of difficulty of the items, 
based on the answers of this third 
group, it would be possible to construct 
tables giving the performances of one 
group in terms of the other, so that 


* Subsequent to the preparation of this 
figure, a correlation of +0.987 between 
degrees of difficulty based on the first 500 
cases in table 1 and on the first 500 in table 2 
has been determined. 
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degrees of difficulty determined in 
different years could be translated into 
common standards. 


TABLE 3 
Regression table 


x = 375 cases 
y = 400 cases 
Mean xz = 63.245 
Mean y = 63.000 
Standard deviation + = 16.10 
Standard deviation y = 15.95 
x = 0.9847 y 
y = 0.9668 zx 


Percentage difficulty based on group y with 
most probable percentage difficulty 
based on group z 

















y z 
5 6.13 
10 11.06 
15 15.98 
20 20.90 
25 25.83 
30 30.75 
35 35.67 
40 40.60 
45 45.52 
50 50.44 
55 55.37 
60 60.29 
63 Mean 63.245 
65 65.21 
70 70.14 
75 75.06 
80 79.98 
85 84.91 
90 89.83 
95 94.76 








Column y represents the difficulty of an 
item based on one group. 

Column z shows the most likely degree 
of difficulty which that item would have if 
based on the other group. By examining 
the table it can be seen that within the 
range of 20 to 90, in which are most of the 
items, the difference is less than 1 per cent. 
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One thousand cases have been used 
as a basis for the final evaluation of 
the items to be used as a standard or 
master series, and it is in terms of 
this standard that all new records 
are being expressed. 

Hundreds of items to be used in 
later General Tests are being con- 
structed in the Examining Division 
of the Commission. In the construc- 
tion of the series which have been used, 
the organization of rules and principles 
to serve as guides in the later construction 
of items was made a major objective. 
Experience in the construction of 
items has brought out difficulties, 
misconceptions, wrong viewpoints, 
poor choices of subject matter, and 
wrong methods of construction of 
items. On the other hand, the study 
of items to obtain those of the highest 
selective value and of correct degrees 
of difficulty has revealed many points 
essential in the construction of good 
items. Specific points of a good item, 
as well as important cautions and gen- 
eral principles of construction have 
been formulated for the guidance of 
those engaged in making test items. 

A final standardization has been 
made of the items in the first six series, 
and it will -be possible in the same 
manner to make final standardization 
of new items on the basis of competi- 
tors’ answers in the examinations in 
which they are used. 

After standardization each item is 
typed on a separate card with its 
percentage of difficulty in terms of the 
master difficulty-scale. In addition 
to the selective value and degree of 
difficulty the number of competitors 
and the class of persons upon whom the 
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item was standardized are recorded. 
The series of the test in which the item 
is printed and the number of the item 
in the series also are recorded. When 
the item is used again, the new series 
number and the number of the item 
in that series are noted on the card. 
This precaution is taken in order to 
insure that a number of items formerly 
printed in the same series will never 
be chosen for use together in another 
series. Each item is filed with others 
of its type, such as reading, judgment, 
discrimination, and so forth. Within 
each type in the file, items are arranged 
according to their degrees of difficulty. 

When a sufficiently large number of 
such standardized items of all desired 
degrees of difficulty is on file, it will 
no longer be necessary to construct 
new items or to go to the expense of 
preliminary trials in order to construct 
each new series of an examination. 
Alternative series of tests of equal diffi- 
culty, equal range, and equal standard 
deviations may be assembled by merely 
selecting from the files items of the types 
and degrees of difficulty corresponding 
to those of the items in the master series. 
Thus, the cost of assembling new 
series for such examinations will be- 
come negligible as compared with the 
present cost. Construction of thou- 
sands of items annually, the trial on 
large experimental groups, and _ the 
scoring, plotting and evaluating of each 
item will be unnecessary. It will result 
in a saving of thousands of dollars. 
This saving will recur annually. More 
important, from an examination stand- 
point, is the fact that the tests will be 
better scaled and more exactly focused 
as to range and difficulty. 
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MAXIMUM TESTING VALUE AT MINIMUM 
COST 


A test should differentiate among 
applicants in respect to the qualifica- 
tions necessary to perform the duties 
of the position for which it is used. 

Although it is desirable that tests 
have a practical appeal to the com- 
petitor and that they be presented in 
objective form,® it must be recognized 
that appeal and objectivity do not 
insure that a test will have value in 
determining the relative degrees of 
fitness of competitors. This fact is 
worthy of special attention, since there 
is a tendency, in the selection of test 
forms, to be unduly influenced by the 
popular appeal of the tests or their 
resemblance to the occupation under 
consideration, and to base test selec- 
tion on these alone, without due con- 
sideration of statistical findings. 

A test which does not add to the 
selective value of the examination as 
a whole is a liability. Although in 
itself a test may have a fair degree of 
selective value, it will not contribute 
to the selective value of the examina- 
tion as a whole if it does not measure 
something in addition towhat is meas- 
ured by the other tests included in the 
examination. 

This may be illustrated by a test 
which was included in the first experi- 
mental study of the new type of ex- 
amination for positions of post office 
clerk and city letter-carrier. There 
was a fair relation between the effi- 
ciency ratings of post office distributors 
and their scores on this test.? Yet 


*See page 356, Journal of Personnel 
Research, Vol. 4, Nos. 9-10. 

7™Correlation between scores on this 
test and efficiency ratings is +0.313. 
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the addition of this test to the three 
selected as the result of the trial 
failed to increase the extent to which 
the examination scores differentiated 
among degrces of efficiency. The 
three tests comprising the examination 
were selected because of high relation 
between test scores and efficiency 
ratings. They also had greater in- 
dependent value than did the other 
experimental tests in that they meas- 
ured different essential qualifications.°® 

This test which was eliminated had 
been designed to measure one of the 
tasks constantly confronting a mail 
distributor. It closely resembled the 
actual work of a post office clerk and 
for this reason received much praise 
and favorable comment which, in the 
light of statistical analysis, it did not 
merit. The post office distributors 
who took the series of tests in the ex- 
perimental examination voted this as 
the test which they believed would 
best select persons for the position. 
It is a fair example of what is true of 
many tests: although first in looks, 
it was last in testing value. 

Even though this fourth test differ- 
entiated in some degree among the dis- 
tributors, was objective, and had a 
popular appeal, it added practically 
nothing to the value of the examina- 
tion. When such a test is included in 
an examination and arbitrarily given 
a weight, in the manner in which tests 
frequently are weighted, the chances 
are that it not only will fail to improve 
the selective value of the examination 


8 This test increases the correlation be- 
tween examination scores and efficiency 
ratings by only +0.006. 

® Shown by higher correlations between 
test scores and degrees of efficiency and 
lower intercorrelations among tests. 
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as a whole, but will decidedly lower 
its selective value. 

By the elimination from an examina- 
tion of all tests which do not increase 
the selective value of the examination, 
the cost of construction, printing, ad- 
ministering, and scoring of the many 
series of examinations is _ greatly 
reduced.'° 


STATISTICAL DETERMINATION OF FAC- 
TORS INFLUENCING JUDGMENTS 


An experiment was made with the 
trial group of post office distributors 
described in Part I of this article, to 
determine the ability of experienced 
employees, who had performed the 
same work for ten or more years, in 
judging what tests would best select 
new employees for the work. 

A series of nine experimental tests 
was given under typical examining 
conditions. The test papers were 
returned without correction, and each 
distributor wrote the number 1 on the 
test which seemed to him to be the 
best for selecting distributors for the 
postal service, number 2 on the next 
best, number 3 on the next, and so on 
up to 9. The actual selective value 
of each of the nine tests was then de- 
termined by study of the relation be- 


10Jt is recognized that a large experi- 
mental group is required and a reliable 
criterion is essential when weights are to be 
assigned to the tests which are tried. 
Weights which are determined by multiple 
correlation may change somewhat when 
verified in later trials, but if the criteria are 
reliable and the groups are comparable the 
same tests may be expected to take the 
important weights. The Commission has 
thousands of cases available on which to 
verify intercorrelations. Weights were veri- 
fied on a second trial group. 
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tween test scores and efficiency ratings 
of the distributors. 

The tests were later ranked in order 
of supposed merit on the basis of the 
votes of the employees, and this rank- 
ing was compared with the real selec- 
tive value of the tests, determined 
statistically. A negative relation was 
found, showing that the tests con- 
sidered best by those doing the work 
were not the tests having the greatest 
selective value. Since it is probable 
that only the most efficient employees 
would be asked to give such judgment, 
by those using this method of selecting 
tests, the votes of the thirteen highest 
in efficiency were studied. The order of 
the tests as ranked by these employees 
was compared with the real selective 
value of the tests. Approximately 
the same negative relation was found.” 

An attempt was then made to deter- 
mine what influenced the judgments 
reflected in these votes. The tests 
of each employee were arranged ac- 
cording to the percentage of each test 
completed by him, irrespective of the 
relative grades made on these tests 
by the other employees. A composite 
of these ranks for all the employees 
was then made. A very high relation 
was found between these rankings and 
the votes, indicating that the em- 
ployees selected as best those tests 
in which they were able to complete 
the greatest percentage of items.” 


11 Ranking of tests by employees cor- 
relates negatively with statistical ranking 
of tests, —0.42. 

12 Ranking by thirteen employees highest 
in efficiency correlates negatively with 
statistical ranking of tests, —0.38. 

13 Ranking of tests as to per cent com- 
pleted correlates with the ranking given by 
employees +0.867. 
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An independent ranking of the tests 
was made on the basis of their ap- 
parent similarity to postal work, by 
persons who had not taken the tests 
and had not seen the scores made in 
the trial examination. A negative 
relation was found between the actual 
selective value of the tests and the 
ranking as given by the persons who 
had not taken the tests, but judged 
them merely by their resemblance to 
postal work.'* On the other hand, 
these rankings showed a high positive 
relation with the votes of the distrib- 
utors who were tested. The find- 
ings indicate that the choice of tests 
made by the experienced postal em- 
ployees was determined largely by the 
practical or impractical appearance of 
the tests. . 

It is noted that the ranking of the 
tests as voted by employees is very 
similar both to the ranking of the tests 
as determined by the per cent com- 
pleted** and also to their ranking 
based on resemblance to postal work." 
The interrelation was found between 
the order of the tests on the basis of 
per cent completed, and their order 
on the basis of resemblance to postal 
work. It was not high.’ This com- 
bination of facts indicates that judg- 
ments were influenced by the appearance 
of the test and by the difficulty which 
the test presented to the individual 


14 Ranking of tests in order of resem- 
blance to postal work correlates negatively 
with statistical ranking, —0.467. 

18 Ranking of tests in order of resem- 
blance to postal work correlates with rank- 
ing by distributors tested, +-0.73. 

16 The intercorrelation between ranking 
of tests as to per cent completed and ranking 
in order of resemblance to postal work is 
+0.484. 
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making the judgment, and that the in- 
fluence of each was largely independent 
of the other. 

The study as a whole indicates that 
the opinion of even experienced per- 
sons engaged in the work is not reliable 
in selecting tests for use in examina- 
tions. Tests which appear to be practi- 
cal may be valuable, or they may make 
only a rough distinction, that is, only a 
separation of the very best from the very 
worst, or they may fail altogether to 
differentiate among competitors. 

Even though some valuable tests 
may be selected by judgment alone, 
unless these tests are weighted in 
proportion to their value, an examina- 
tion which otherwise would have some 
selective value may fail to differen- 
tiate among relative  abilities.!” 
Waste of time and money results when 
the choice of tests is based merely on 
their noticeable resemblance to the 
work, even though the tests are pre- 
sented in objective form. Careful 
trial of all new tests, with statistical 
analysis of results, is essential to intel- 
ligent selection or rejection of tests. 
Such trial and analysis make possible 
maximum accuracy of differentiation 
with the use of a minimum number of 
tests and therefore at a minimum cost. 

Without such procedure it would 
have seemed desirable to include the 
three additional tests which were con- 
sidered by the employees and others 
as being most valuable for selecting 
employees for this position. These 
three tests, if used alone, would have 
failed to make a satisfactory selection, 
despite the fact that they have great 


7 This point is discussed in detail in the 
Fortieth Annual Report, United States 
Civil Service Commission, page lxxx. 
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popular appeal. If used in addition 
to the present examination, they would 
have failed to increase the selective 
value of the examination. The addi- 
tional cost of these three tests, as 
computed by the Examining Division, 
for the number of competitors taking 
this examination, would have exceeded 
$33,000 each year. 


DESIGNING APTITUDE TESTS FOR DUPLI- 
CATION AT NEGLIGIBLE EXPENSE 


The Sorting Test designed to meas- 
ure aptitude for the work was so de- 
vised that alternative series can be 
made by a simple process of substitu- 
tion of names, letters, or numbers. It 
is therefore insured that any number 
of alternative series of the aptitude 
test can be made exactly comparable 
without actual trial being necessary. 
Preparation of numerous copies, time 
for trial on experimental groups, scor- 
ing of trial papers, statistical analysis 
and adjusting of differences,—all this 
expense is eliminated. Standards are 
maintained and duplication of the 
aptitude test is accomplished at negli- 
gible expense. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS. REDUCED BY SIM- 
PLIFYING TYPES 


In the selection of types of items for 
General Tests for postal employees, 
a study was made of the time required 
for construction, duplication, and 
scoring of each type. The expense 
involved was considered in the case of 
each type of item before that type was 
included in the test. An effort was 
made to modify the forms so as to 
reduce the difficulty of their duplica- 
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tion. If those requiring the longest 
time for construction did not add 
proportionately more to the value of 
the test, they were discarded. Re- 
duction of construction costs by simpli- 
fication of form has been successfully 
done in the case of reading and of 
proverb items. 

In the type of reading test which has 
been used in previous general tests, a 
paragraph was quoted and a number 
of questions were based on the subject 
matter of the paragraph. It proved 
to be very difficult to find suitable 
quotations of reasonable length con- 
taining subject matter which would 
serve as a basis for a number of valu- 
able questions. A considerable waste 
of constructed material occurred, due 
to the fact that frequently some of the 
questions based on a certain paragraph 
would fall below the others in degree 
of difficulty, and consequently all of 
them could not be used together in a 
test scaled in equal steps of difficulty. 
Nevertheless, the reading test was 
highly selective and could not be dis- 
carded without loss of value in the 
examination. 

The form of the test has therefore 
been modified so that a quotation of 
only one or two sentences is used, 
and only one question is based on it. 
The items in this form have proved to 
be as selective as those in the old, and 
material for the new form can be ob- 
tained with much less difficulty. In 
proverb items, a similar revision of 
form was made. Both types can now 
be accurately scaled in difficulty. 
The cost of construction and standard- 
ization of these revised forms is very 
much less than that of the forms pre- 
viously used. 
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KEEPING PRINTING COSTS AT A 
MININUM 


Cost of printing is another impor- 
tant factor in examinations given to 
large numbers of applicants. To keep 
the cost of printing at a minimum, 
items for use in the General Tests are 
presented in the shortest form con- 
sistent with high selective value. In 
their shortened form many items 
would occupy less than one line if 
printed across the page. It is undesir- 
able in scoring to have answer lines so 
crowded together that a competitor’s 
answers overlap each other, and here- 
tofore, when the questions were 
printed all the way across the page, it 
has been necessary to leave consider- 
able space between questions to pre- 
vent this overlapping. In order to 
take advantage of the space saved by 
the new short-form items, as well as 
to leave sufficient space for answers, 
the questions are now printed in two 
columns on each page, with the answer 
lines in the right margins, as shown 
in the samples.'* This arrangement 
shortens the lines, so that almost every 
question requires at least two lines, 
and consequently the answer lines are 
spaced sufficiently far apart to insure 
clearness, even when spacing between 
the questions is eliminated. 

Space is so conserved in the General 
Tests that test material which had 
previously required seven pages is 
printed on three pages of an 83 by 11 
double-page folder. The sample items 
which formerly required two additional 
pages are printed on the front page of 
the same folder. 


18 Part I. Journal of Personnel Re- 
search, Vol. 4, Nos. 9-10, insert facing page 
360. 
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When the cost of paper, assembling, 
and printing, is considered during the 
work preliminary to the adoption of a 
test it is possible to keep printing 
costs at a minimum. 


REDUCTION OF LABOR AND FATIGUE 


The process to be used in administer- 
ing and scoring a test is developed 
during the construction of that test. 
In this way every feature that will 
facilitate its handling without lessening 
its selective value can be embodied in 
the test. In the Clerk-Carrier Ex- 
amination marked economies in ad- 
ministering and scoring have been 
effected. 

The test presenting the greatest 
problem in time and eye-strain in 
scoring was the Sorting Test. Pre- 
vious studies in connection both with 
this examination and with the Railway 
Postal Clerk Examination indicated 
that this test has high differentiating 
value in the selection of mail distrib- 
utors.'® These studies also indicated 
that the competitors’ high degree of 
accuracy on this test, over 99 per cent, 
would make it possible to incorporate 
in the test a unique provision for its 
scoring. 

The test is composed of 568 items, 
requiring numbers from 1 to 12 as 
answers. One hundred of these items 
are so arranged in small key groups, 
spaced throughout the test, that the 
answers to each group form either of 
two combinations,- such as 6-4 
2-8-10-12 and 5-3-1-7-9-11. These 
groups contain an equal number of 
each possible answer and are there- 


19 In a study of the Railway Postal Clerk 
Examination, Sorting Test scores and 
efficiency ratings correlated +0.652. 
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fore a general check upon the accuracy 
of the competitors. The two com- 
binations of numbers are easily mem- 
orized by the rater so that reference 
to the key is seldom necessary. Sten- 
cils which fit over the answered tests 
are used to indicate quickly the loca- 
tion of the groups. Only these key 
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seen the answers to the key groups, 
which in this case are 6-4-2-8-10-12 
and 5-3-1-7-9-11. The combinations in 
the actual tests are not the ones given 
here, but they also are easily mem- 
orized. The light-face figures which 
are printed at intervals are the scores 
given for completion of items up to or 


SORTING TEST 








Fig. 4. Scortna STENcIL IN Position on A TEST PAPER 


groups of answers are checked for 
accuracy. 

Figure 4 shows the appearance of a 
scoring stencil when in position for 
use on the examination sheet. The 
competitor’s answers are visible 
through the openings. On the vertical 
strips at the right of the answer col- 
umns, and parallel with them, can be 


within those points. To score the 
test shown in figure 4, the examiner 
would use the stencil to locate the 
key groups, which have been mem- 
orized, inspect the competitor’s an- 
swers for these items, and record the 
light-face figure nearest the last item 
tried. In the test shown this number 
is 42. It is the final score on this test. 
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In the scoring of this part of the 
examination, grades are given solely 
on the amount of work performed, un- 
less more than 5 errors are made in 
the 100 key items. Errors beyond the 
fifth are penalized in order that the 
papers of the few competitors who are 
very inaccurate may be evaluated ac- 
cordingly. In 99 per cent of the cases, 
the score on this Sorting Test is deter- 
mined solely by the number of items 
tried. 

This specimen stencil is smaller 
than the ones actually in use, since 
the test itself covers two pages. 
Several sets of key numbers, not shown 
on this specimen, are included among 
the answers in each actual test, so that 
a choice of the particular set of combi- 
nations to be used need not be made 
until after the examination is given. 
This precaution will defeat any effort 
which a competitor may make to 
obtain or detect the key groups by 
which his paper will be scored. 


As a check on the adequacy of this cor- 
rection method, the errors actually made on 
this test by 600 competitors were tabulated. 
A study was made of the papers of the 471 
who earned scores of 60 or higher in the 
General Tests. Of these, 86.20 per cent 
made no errors in the key groups, 11.68 per 
cent made 1 error, 1.49 per cent made 2 
errors, 0.42 of 1 per cent made 3 errors, and 
0.21 of 1 per cent made4errors. Deduction 
for even 5 errors on this test would have an 
inconsequential effect on the final average of 
acompetitor. More than 99 per cent of the 
competitors made fewer than 3 errors. In 
the papers of those who qualify in the 
General Tests, less than 1 competitor in 500 
makes 5 errors in the Sorting Test. 

To verify the findings in the preliminary 
trials regarding the procedure of checking 
only the key groups of answers, the com- 
plete examinations of 265 competitors were 
corrected. Five of the 265 cases considered 
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made 9 or more mistakes in the entire 
Sorting Test. All of these 5 failed both in 
the Sorting Test and in the final average. 

Competitors do differ greatly, however, 
in the amount of work in this test which 
they are able to do in the time allowed, and 
these differences correlate highly with 
differences in efficiency. 


The Civil Service rules require that 
each subject of an examination shall 
be marked on a scale of 100. To meet 
this requirement, the total number of 
points earned on each test must be 
translated into percentage before the 
score on that test can be weighted and 
combined with others in the final 
average for the examination. The 
scale of final scores for this test has 
been written on the stencil in such 
a way that the percentage score of 
the competitor may be read on the 
stencil opposite the last item he tried. 

Thus, a correction process which has 
always caused great eye-strain because 
of the close application which it neces- 
sitated has been reduced to a very simple 
operation. A glance at a few groups 
of numbers and the reading of the 
score directly from the stencil com- 
plete the operation in 99 per cent of 
the cases. . 

Too often the elimination of waste 
motion reduces the work to a mechani- 
cal process which focuses the efforts 
of the worker in such a way as to bring 
one set of muscles into constant and 
rapid play, without relief. In the 
case of the Sorting Test, severe eye- 
strain was caused when it was neces- 
sary to check back and forth from 
paper to stencil, for each of the great 
number of items in the test. The use 
of key groups which can be memorized 
has eliminated the necessity of this 
checking back and forth. In place of 























leaving the force of examiners greatly 
fatigued with the severe eye-strain, 
the task is now less difficult than 
the correcting of the other tests in the 
examination. The procedure here re- 
ported is an excellent example of the 
use of one additional step, not only to 
increase the output without extra 
effort, but greatly to reduce strain, 
and incidentally to reduce turnover. 
No amount of welfare work can have 
so great an effect on morale and effi- 
ciency. It is of vital concern to the 
worker, and to the organization. 

The new method of correcting the 
Clerk-Carrier Examination saves 88 
per cent of the time required by the usual 
stencil method of scoring such tests, or 
that necessary for marking over 70,000 
Sorting Tests of the estimated 80,000 to 
be given. This improvement will also 
be applied to a similar test in the Rail- 
way Postal Clerk Examination, in 
which examination 25,000 persons com- 
peted in 1924. In the Railway Postal 
Clerk Examination the time required 
to mark 21,250 of 25,000 Sorting Tests 
will be saved.?° 

A further reduction of the work of 
scoring papers was effected by the use 
of a procedure, the validity of which 
was indicated by a study of the papers 
of 1,153 competitors in the 1923 Rail- 
way Postal Clerk Examination.” Of 
the competitors who made ratings of 
60 or less in the first test in that exam- 
ination, less than 0.6 of 1 per cent made 


20 This new method will increase the total 
saving on the Railway Postal Clerk Exam- 
ination to46.25 per cent of the total time, or 
the amount of time required to both rate 
and review 11,563 of the 25,000 complete 
examination papers. 

*1 See Forty-first Annual Report of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
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a grade in the second test high enough 
to give a final passing average. It was 
therefore unnecessary to correct the 
second part of the examination of 
competitors who made less than 60 
on the first part. The reviewing of 
correction on the first part, as well as 
the correction of the second part was 
discontinued when the score was as 
low as 50. In the scoring of the 1924 
Railway Postal Clerk Examination 
these eliminations resulted in a saving 
in time equal to that required to score 
7,500 of the 25,000 papers. 

A similar critical point has been set 
in the General Tests of the new Clerk- 
Carrier Examination. The fairness of 
setting this critical point was studied 
on the papers of the employees on 
whom the final study of the tests was 
made. Of those whose final averages 
were above 70, none made scores below 
60 on the General Tests. With the 
first 700 competitors’ papers, a similar 
study was made of the fairness of thts 
critical point. Of the 700 competitors, 
142, or 20 per cent, made scores below 
60 on the General Tests. Scoring all 
the tests would have affected the 
passing grades of less than 0.5 of 1 
per cent of the whole group. 

As previously pointed out, this 
principle of establishing a required 
score in one part of an examination 
obviates the necessity of scoring the 
remaining parts of the examination in 
the cases of competitors who make less 
than the required score. In the 
Clerk-Carrier Examination alone such 
a requirement will save scoring the 
remaining papers of 20 per cent, or 
about 16,000 of the 80,000 competitors. 

The correction of the General Tests 
of those competitors who make less 
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than 55 on that test is not reviewed, 
because, if a change in score results 
from review, the number of points 
changed is always negligible and would 
not cause a competitor who scored 
below 55 to be re-rated as eligible. 
By elimination of the reviewing of 
these papers, the time required to 
perform this one operation on 13% 
per cent of the cases, or 10,900 tests, 
is saved. ; 

Other advantages of the new tests 
in relation to scoring should be men- 
tioned. The scoring being objective, 
it is possible to maintain comparable 
standards in succeeding examinations, 
and every examiner can score the tests 
without previous experience and yet 
maintain these standards. 

In the old type of Clerk-Carrier 
Examination, experience was required 
in order to correct letter writing and 
certain other subjects, and when these 
were corrected by different examiners 
it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain exact standards. A study 
of the ratings given on letter writing 
by different examiners showed a 
high degree of consistency, made pos- 
sible, however, only by the uniform 
procedure followed and the experience 
and intelligence of the examiners. 

The total savings by the develop- 
ment of these methods on the correc- 
tion, alone, of the Clerk-Carrier Ex- 
amination can be summarized thus: 


(1) On the special tests not scored be- 
cause of scores below 60 on the Gen- 
eral Tests, 20 per cent of the cor- 
recting and reviewing time of both 
the special tests, or that required 
for correcting and reviewing 16,000 
of each of the two special tests, has 
been saved. 


(2) On the review of the General Tests 
below 55, 13} per cent of the review- 
ing time of these tests or that re- 
quired to review 10,900 papers has 
been saved. 

(3) On the Sorting Test, by the new 
method of scoring only key groups, 
85 per cent of the correcting time 
which had not already been elim- 
inated by (1) above, or that re- 
quired for correcting 54,400 of these 
Sorting Tests, has been saved. 


The new Clerk-Carrier Examination 
can be scored and handled in 40 to 50 
per cent less time than the examination 
which it replaced. In an examination 
in which 60,000 to 80,000 compete this 
means a saving of time required to score 
from 24,000 to 40,000 competitors’ 
papers. This will also make it possible 
to make up the eligibility lists and cer- 
tify eligibles in approximately half the 
time previously required. 


SPEED AND ACCURACY INCREASED 
THROUGH NEW EXAMINATION 


The postal employees in the city 
where these studies were conducted 
are given a sorting test each month as 
a basis for the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s efficiency ratings. This test 
is a very close measure of the relative 
ability of postal clerks. In this 
monthly test a large number of cards, 
each bearing an address in either hand- 
writing or typewriting, is sorted into 
the compartments of a sorting case 
according to the same sorting scheme 
used by the clerk in his daily work. 
The time he requires to sort the cards 
as well as the number of errors he 
makes affects his efficiency rating. 

A comparison was made, of both 
speed and accuracy, between slow and 
rapid clerks who use the same sorting 




















scheme. The slow 25 per cent sorted 
an average of 22.87 cards per person per 
minute, as compared to an average of 
51.12 per person per minute for the rapid 
25percent. The rapid group was there- 
fore 2} times as fast as the slow group. 

The number of errors made on this 
test was 163 for the slow group as 
compared to 53 for the rapid group, 
or more than 3 times as many for the 
slow workers as for the rapid workers. 

The rapid workers are therefore 2} 
times as fast and make fewer than 
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4 as many errors as the slow workers. 
This is shown in figure 5. 

The same comparison was made in 
the case of competitors in the written 
Sorting Test of the new examination. 
The relative speeds of the slow 25 per 
cent and the rapid 25 per cent, shown 
in figure 6, indicate that this test 
makes the same distinction among the 
competitors as the card-sorting test 
does among employees. The slow 
group of competitors completed an 
average of 10.28 items per person per 
minute while the rapid group com- 
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pleted an average of 27.98 per person 
per minute. The rapid group of 
competitors work 22 times as fast as 
the slow group. This is a slightly 
higher ratio than that given above 
for slow and rapid employees on 
the monthly card-sorting test. The 
greater range of scores makes possible 
a better division among the higher, 
or eligible, competitors. 

On the Sorting Test given to com- 
petitors, 108 errors were made by the 
slow competitors, as compared to 42 


27.968 
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errors by the rapid competitors, or 
more than 2} times as many for the 
slow as for the rapid competitors. 
Though percentages of error on the 
monthly card-sorting examination held 
by the Postal Service and on the 
Sorting Test used in the examination 
are both very low, on the latter test 
being 0.0025 of 1 per cent for the slow 
group and only 0.001 of 1 per cent for 
the rapid group, it is shown even with 
this small number of errors that the 
rapid competitors are more accurate 
than are the slow competitors. 
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SAVINGS BY HIGHER EFFICIENCY 
OF NEW EMPLOYEES 


A comparative study of the exam- 
ination papers of employees in post 
offices and those of competitors, shows 
that the range of scores on the test, 
as well as the averages, is comparable 
for the two groups and that therefore 
the highest 25 per cent of the competi- 
tors will be, in test scores, equal to the 
highest 25 per cent of present em- 
ployees. The test scores and efficiency 
ratings have shown a consistently high 


ployees to work beyond their normal 
ability. Its purpose is to select em- 
ployees with aptitude for the work, 
employees who, when working at 
normal effort, will be able to memorize 
the schemes, keep up their distribution 
books, and perform the task with 
greater rapidity and accuracy. 

It is probable that not more than 
the highest 25 per cent of the com- 
petitors in this examination will be 
appointed to positions as clerks or 
carriers. From a study based on a 


93% OF New Clerks Above Average Eificiency Of Present Employees 
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relation in the experimental studies 
recorded. 

Few realize that a clerk who dis- 
tributes mail must memorize from 
2000 to 5000 city names and keep in 
mind constant changes in his distri- 
bution scheme. Few realize the effi- 
ciency of the present postal employees. 
When working at the normal rate over 
a period of six months the average 
number of letters distributed by an 
average clerk is 1300 per hour. As 
previously stated, the objective of the 
new examination is not to force em- 


representative group of present em- 
ployees it was found that of those 
making the highest 25 per cent of the 
test scores, 93.1 per cent were, in 
efficiency, above the average of the 
entire group tested. This is shown 
graphically in figure 7. Jt may be 
expected that 93 per cent of the ap- 
pointees who will be selected through the 
new examination will be more efficient 
than the average of the present employees. 

Just what this means in increased 
efficiency may be judged from the data 
submitted. 
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LABOR ATTITUDES AND PROBLEMS 


By Harold D. Lasswell and Willard E. Atkins. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1924. Pp. xi + 520 


REVIEWED By ANITA MARBURG 


Economics instructors would have been 
grateful if the authors of ‘“Labor Attitudes 
and Problems’’ had realized the aim set 
down in their preface. We are promised 
more than a book of reference'—a book with 
a unified point of view which will give to 
students of the junior college ‘‘an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the worker in society.”’ 
We shall not merely observe the worker 
in his factory or mine, for to “‘get at his 
attitudes’ we must know the man outside 
of his job, ‘‘as a citizen, the father of a 
family, a human being sensitive to a real 
and concrete environment.”’ 

The authors have three complaints 
against the ordinary books on labor prob- 
lems. They fail to give a factual back- 
ground. They do not stimulate the use of 
sources. They are written from too limited 
a@ viewpoint, stressing the pathological 
elements in our social system before under- 
standing its normal way of working. 

Let us judge Messrs. Atkins and Lass- 
well on these three counts. With what suc- 
cess do they supply the necessary factual 
background? Throughout the six parts 
of the book we are conscious that this im- 
portant object is kept in mind. After an 
introduction we are brought immediately 
to a detailed consideration of six working 
groups. We see not only the factories, 
mines and farms but the homes, schools 





1Mr. Atkins is the co-author of an ex- 
cellent reference book dealing with the 
same subject, ‘“The Worker in Modern 
Society,’”’ by Douglas, Hitchcock and 
Atkins. 
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and habits of living of the workers. And 
in the parts which follow the author omits 
long historical introductions, catching the 
immediate interest of the reader by con- 
crete cases. 

The value of beginning with real situa- 
tions as it is carried out in “Labor Atti- 
tudes and Problems,”’ has definite limita- 
tions. Since the book is not intended 
merely for reference, the reader has a right 
to expect more unity in construction. 
Relations between parts, chapters and in- 
dividual paragraphs are never brought out 
clearly, in spite of numerous summaries. 
Instead of a chain of connected ideas we 
are presented with disorganized, unrelated 
impressions. The habit of listing reasons 
instead of grouping them under important 
heads and sub-heads increases the dizzy 
feeling which overcomes the reader. The 
machine, for example, has 23 influences on 
the lives of workers. But which of these 
are the important influences? The sum- 
mary does not relieve our confusion. The 
chapter dealing with ‘“‘Wealth and Income,” 
though full of facts, is not clearly thought 
out and arranged. Why are these particular 
facts presented? What are the connec- 
tions between lists of tables and diagrams 
which confront us? 

Most difficult to understand are the five 
chapters on unionism. Why are such 
matters as ‘‘Codperation,’’ ‘‘Political Ac- 
tion’? and ‘‘Challenging Capitalism’ in- 
serted in the midst of the discussion on 
unionism? We would not complain if at 
last our scattered impressions were 
gathered together in a summarizing chap- 
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ter, but they never are. As a grand con- 
clusion we are fed new material to digest, 
and we are not equal to ‘‘Unrest and the 
Business Cycle’’ at this point. There is, 
too, a curious cart-before-the-horse ten- 
dency. If the history of trade unionism 
in America is useful at all it is because it 
helps to explain the present organization 
of the American Federation of Labor, but 
we are told about the present before the 
past. A consideration of collective bar- 
gaining would seem a necessary preliminary 
to account for the extent and organization 
of unionism. Our authors apparently do 
not think so. In emphasizing a factual 
background it is not necessary to write a 
disjointed book and to present material 
without regard to cause and effect. We 
feel that the virtues of. the method might 
have been secured without the defects. 
How successful are the authors in stimu- 
lating the use of sources? One of the 
charms of the book undoubtedly is the 
introduction of dramatic, first-hand ma- 
terial. Chapters are followed by sugges- 
tive reading lists. Nevertheless, we find 
that source material is not always handled 
scientifically. Statistical conclusions are 
flung at us without a preliminary state- 
ment of how the figures were obtained; 
phrases are lifted from other books and 
acknowledged only by quotation marks; 
supreme court cases are referred to without 
citations. Lists of money wages are mean- 
ingless unless dates are included so that 
real wages may be reckoned. Unless the 
authors show care in their use of source 
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material, how can the student be stimu- 
lated to do so? 

The third complaint which the authors 
registered against current books on labor 
problems was that they were written from 
too narrow a viewpoint; they studied cures 
for the social system before studying its 
general anatomy. To avoid such a super- 
ficial method we are plunged at once into 
actual working groups where an attempt 
is made to study the complete environ- 
ment of the worker. Later on more general 
problems such as unemployment, income, 
and trade unionism are taken up in detail. 
The difficulty is that the chapters dealing 
with working groups and with other prob- 
lems are never related. Undoubtedly there 
is a width of aim, but of what use is it when 
the reader is left with muddled impres- 
sions? The task of achieving a larger 
view of the worker, of seeing him as a man 
faced with his daily problems is surely a 
complex one. It calls for more discrimi- 
nation than the authors have shown. The 
material presented must be thoroughly 
worked over before it can be woven into 
an understandable story. 

‘(Labor Attitudes and Problems” started 
out on a new and significant path. We 
cannot say it arrived. But the authors 
made two definite contributions for which 
economics instructors should give them 
credit. They have analyzed closely the 
shortcomings of current books on labor 
problems, and they have tried, not without 
some success, to overcome these short- 
comings. But the ideal book on labor 
problems remains to be written. 


THE CRISIS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By Hans Driesch. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1928. 
Pp. xvi + 275 


REVIEWED BY MARTHA GUERNSEY 


‘In modern biology and in modern psy- 
chology, the concept of the whole plays a 
fundamental part, while in the older biol- 
ogy and psychology, everything was based 
upon the concept of sum and resultant. 
In place of the ‘sum-concepts,’ associa- 


tion, and mechanics, we now have ‘totality- 
concepts,’ soul and entelechy.”’ 

Thus summarizes Professor Driesch 
regarding the quadruple crisis in modern 
psychology. These four turning points 
are: The incorporation of meaning per se 
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into all elements of conscious behavior; 
the accepting of the “unconscious” as a 
directing agent; a functional resurrection 
of the concept ‘“‘soul,”’ “‘ego,’’ “entelechy”’ 
and finally the significance of psychical 
research. 

These crises are discussed under such 
divisional categories as ‘‘Normal Psychol- 
ogy,’’ ‘‘Psycho-physics,’’ ‘Metaphysics 
of Mind,” “‘Parapsychology,’’ ‘‘Organiza- 
tion of Mind,”’ and “Immortality.’’ These 
captions indicate, obviously, the philosoph- 
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ical nature of the treatise though their 
content displays wide knowledge of such 
contemporary psychological theories as 
behaviorism, parabolism, functionalism, 
etc. The author himself can hardly be 
classified in any current school, for he 
creates his own philosophical solutions 
for the various crises, and discusses psy- 
chology rather as part of a system of 
logic. The book is an interesting liaison 
between experimental science and meta- 
physics. 


SOCIAL CONTROL OF THE FEEBLEMINDED 


By Stanley P. Davies. 


New York: National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 


1923. Pp. 222 


REVIEWED By H. H. Gopparp 


This book bears the sub-title ‘‘A Study 
of Social Programs and Attitudes in Rela- 
tion to the Problems of Mental Deficiency.’’ 
The author states in the preface “In this 
volume the endeavor has been made to pre- 
sent as thorough a picture as possible of 
the concept which has been held from time 
to time regarding mental deficiency and to 
outline the various stages of the develop- 
ment of the social control of this problem. 
The more recent trends of thought and 
measures of control have been particularly 
dealt with as a means of indicating what 
@ modern program in mental deficiency 
might comprise.”’ 

The titles of its twelve chapters will 
further indicate the content: (1) The Prob- 
lem; (2) Early Treatment of the Period 
of Physiological Education; (3) Revela- 
tions of the New Century. Heredity and 
Prevalance of Feeblemindedness; (4) The 
Social Indictment of the Feebleminded; 
(5) The Alarmist State: (6) Newer Aspects 
of Heredity and Behavior; (7) Social Re- 
construction at Waverley; (8) The Colony 
Plan; Rome Colonies for Boys; (9) Rome 
Colonies for Girls; (10) The Public School 
and the Backward Child; (11) The Socializ- 
ing Process; (12) The Feebleminded in 
the Social Order. On the whole, the author 
has performed the task which he set for 


himself excellently and the result is a 
book which should be in the hands of every- 
one interested in this problem. In view 
of its general excellence, the reviewer dis- 
likes to mention any defects but some of 
these are so important and will so surely 
be quoted by readers of the book that they 
should be pointed out. " 
The fifth chapter is entitled ‘The 
Alarmist State.’’ This is an unfortunate 
title. The standard dictionary gives as 
the definition of alarmist, ‘“‘one who fre- 
quently or needlessly excites or tries to 
excite alarm.’’ The author will probably 
not say that we were needlessly alarmed, 
nor does he say it. The chapter is devoted 
to pointing out that the two methods pro- 
posed for controlling the situation have 
failed. The first is sterilization. Laws 
providing for this were enacted by twenty 
states, but have been practically never 
enforced because public sentiment is not 
back of such procedure. The second is 
segregation in institutions or colonies. 
Here again no state has ever made provi- 
sion for anywhere near the number of 
feebleminded that exist. In view of these 
failures other methods have been sought. 
The concluding paragraph of the chapter 
reads, ‘‘Inasmuch as the two former ac- 
cepted measures of control have therefore 
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been able to meet the problems of feeble- 
mindedness only in small part, it has been 
a matter oi practical necessity todevelop 
other methods of social control. It is 
with these other methods that this volume 
particularly deals.’”’ If one read no further 
he would be inclined to conclude that 
satisfactory methods of controlling the 
situation had been discovered. But no 
one who is cognizant of the facts would for 
& moment maintain that such is the case, 
and no more can it be said that we have 
been unduly alarmed. The often quoted 
slogan that ‘‘every feebleminded person 
is a potential criminal’ has been objected 
to as untrue, in other words, the utterance 
of alarmists. This is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that many people took the expres- 
sion to mean that every feebleminded 
person will sooner or later become a crimi- 
nal. The expression does not mean that, 
but only that feebleminded persons, be- 
cause of their lack of sufficient intelligence 
to control their own impulses and to inter- 
pret situations aright, are vastly more 
liable to become criminals than are nor- 
mally intelligent people. 

Chapter six begins with the following 
paragraph: ‘‘The growing estimates of the 
number of mental defectives in the popula- 
tion and the apparent failure of the pro- 
grams of sterilization and segregation to 
cope with the problem in any extensive way 
would have been the cause of ever-increasing 
alarm, had it not been for the development 
at this time of certain extra-institutional 
methods of control, and the finding, as a 
result of further studies, of data more or 
less modifying previously accepted views 
as to heredity and behavior.’”’ The newer 
aspects of heredity and behavior are, ac- 
cording to the author, the view that feeble- 
mindedness is perhaps not hereditary—at 
least not according to the Mendelian for- 
mula; and second, that not so many of the 
criminals are feebleminded. If the author 
feels that these views prevail at the pres- 
ent time, he is, in the judgment of the 
reviewer, very much in error and his ef- 
forts to establish such views are wholly 
inadequate. For example, he quotes from 
Davenport and Danielson, The Hill Folk, 
“Tn this study it was found that in a number 





of matings which occurred between two 
definitely feebleminded persons, the pro- 
portion of defective offspring was not 100 
per cent as should have been expected, 
but only 77.3 per cent.’”? From this he 
concludes that it is not true that feeble- 
minded parents have only feebleminded 
children. Many people who know only a 
little about feeblemindedness and the 
characteristics of feebleminded people 
fall into this error. In the first place 
persons who make these studies and diag- 
nose adult individuals as feebleminded or 
not feebleminded, sometimes make mis- 
takes. We appreciate this danger more 
than ever since we have come to recognize 
a type of individual both old and young 
who is described as psychopathic, a condi- 
tion which heretofore has been included 
with feeblemindedness but which should 
be separated because it is an acquired con- 
dition and not hereditary. One or two such 
mistakes would materially affect the statis- 
tical results. Furthermore, it is generally 
known, though the author says nothing 
about it, that feebleminded women are 
very apt to have little or no control over 
their own impulses, especially the sexual, 
and often become the mothers of children 
by men other than their husbands. This 
is demonstrated by a family reported from 
an institution for the feebleminded where 
two feebleminded white parents had a 
family of twelve children. All but two 
of these children were feebleminded. These 
two were decidedly normal, but they were 
colored, showing conclusively that they 
had a different father from the rest. 

The last paragraph contains this sen- 
tence ‘““There would appear, however, to 
be enough data in this chapter to show that 
at least certain types of the feebleminded 
have distinct social possibilities and that 
perhaps a portion of this group of intel- 
lectual subnormals may be able through 
proper training and assistance, to take 
their places in society and become desirable 
and useful members of it.’”’ One cannot 
but raise the question: If these people 
are able to take their place in society and 
become desirable, useful members of it, 
are they feebleminded? The author has 
run into a difficulty which students of the 
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problem are now facing and which no one 
has solved. 

In the next three chapters the author 
gives a summary of the remarkable work 
accomplished at Waverley under the late 
Dr. Walter Fernald, and at the institution 
at Rome, New York, by Dr. Charles Bern- 
stein. The work of Dr. Bernstein does 
indeed point the way to the solution of 
this phase of the problem. It matters not 
what terminology we use, what definitions, 
nor what logical difficulties we get into 
in our theories, the fact remains,as has 
been demonstrated by Dr. Bernstein, that a 
goodly proportion of the boys and girls who 
are sent to our institutions as feebleminded 
are so trained there that after a few years 
they can be sent out and they do demon- 
strate that they are capable of ‘“‘competing 
in the struggle for existence’ and of 
‘‘managing their own affairs with ordinary 
prudence.” Still another group, while not 
quite the equal of these, is nevertheless 
capable of competing in the struggle for 
existence and managing their affairs if 
given a little help from friends, relatives, 
or public officials. Dr Davies is quite 
right in saying there is need for a change 
of view on this whole problem, but we do 
not feel that it is exactly in the direction 
he indicates. It is not in the direction of 
concluding that the feebleminded are not 
potential criminals; nor in the hope that 
we may breed normal people from feeble- 
minded parents. Instead, it is, as the 
reviewer sees it, in the direction of the 
right training for a group of people whom 
our accepted definition would make feeble- 
minded. These people as a result of such 
training as Dr. Bernstein and others in 
other institutions for the feebleminded 
have been giving finally become individuals 
that are not feebleminded according to 
the accepted definition. The logician’s 
problem is to decide whether this means 
that feeblemindedness is curable in the case 
of these higher grade children or whether 
these people never were feebleminded. 

This difficulty is causing much confu- 
sion and it runs through the author’s dis- 
cussion in his next chapter ‘“The Public 
School and the Backward Child.” For 
example, after discussing the Cincinnati 
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Survey he says on page 194, ‘‘Do not these 
findings give substantiation to indications 
of preceding chapters that the problem 
of the defective, socially viewed, has been 
primarily an environmental problem, and 
that with good environment especially 
from an early age the defective usually 
ceases to be a social problem?” Is it not 
true that when the defective ceases to be 
a social problem, he ceases to be a defec~ 
tive according to the accepted definition 
already quoted? It must not be forgotten 
that we are here considering only a rela- 
tively small group of the very highest grade 
of feebleminded. 

The last paragraph on page 185 reminds 
one a little of the judge’s advice to his son 
who had just been appointed a judge. 
“Give your decisions, they will probably 
be right. Do not give your reasons, they 
will probably be wrong.’”? The author 
says that ‘“‘present indications are that the 
public school before many years will be so 
organized to deal with backward and de- 
fective children that it will become the 
largest and most important social agency 
devoted to the work of developing a feeble- 
minded child for economic and social use- 
fulness.’”” The author is probably too 
optimistic as to the time required for the 
accomplishment of this; nevertheless he 
states the situation exactly. The public 
school must do just that. But the next 
sentence if it be taken as a reason for the 
former, is as the judge says, wrong. ‘‘It 
is far better that the backward child should 
not be separated from the normal life of the 
home and the community in order to re- 
ceive the specialized training that he needs. 
The writer forgets that the home of the 
backward child is in most cases a defective 
home, and that it is far better that the 
child should be separated from such a home. 
His statement is true for the few but not 
for the majority. The public school must 
develop this work not because it is better 
for the children, or can be better done 
there, but because the public has practi- 
cally refused to provide the necessary 
institutions to train these children. The 
teachers complain that they cannot ac- 
complish in five or six hours of the school 
day enough morale to overcome the evil 
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influences of the home and the street for 
the remaining hours. The institutions 
which have the child continuously day 
and night are the ideal in most instances. 

In his last chapter, Dr. Davies discusses 
the Army Mental tests and their indica- 
tions. The absurd interpretations that 
many people put upon those results is 
again proof that we need to have a better 
understanding of what we mean by the 
term feebleminded. There is no question 
that there is a large group that we have 
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called feebleminded, who nevertheless by 
the aid of the institution or of the public 
school can, if we will but adapt our train- 
ing to their mental condition, be made near 
the normal, if not normal. They are prac- 
tically self-supporting and with a little 
oversight from responsible persons may 
become safe and reasonably useful mem- 
bers of the community. 

That these facts may be known and 
acted upon it is desirable that Dr. Davies’ 
book be widely read and understood. 














Abstracts 


Visual Efficiency of Various Degrees of Sub- 
Normal Visual Acuity; Its Effect on Earn- 
ing Ability. Aupert C. Sneuu, M.D. 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, October 31, 1925, Vol. 85, No. 18, 
pp. 1367-1372. 

Deals with the problem in visual eco- 
nomics relating to the range of useful in- 
dustrial vision. What is the threshold in the 
Snellen scale that indicates the beginning 
of industrial incapacity, and what is the 
threshold of complete industrial incapacity? 
Offers, to answer these questions, a tabu- 
lated record of 100 selected cases of de- 
fective vision, with a range in the better eye 
from 20/40 Sn. to 5/200 Sn., showing par- 
ticularly the effect of these various degrees 
of lowered visual acuity on the individual’s 
ability to work and earn his living. Dis- 
cusses also the opinions of several authori- 
ties as to how great a defect causes loss of 
earning capacity, and total industrial 
incapacity. Headings in the tabulation are 
as follows: age, sex, occupation, vision with 
correction, glasses, refraction, number of 
years defective, cause for defect, loss to 
earning ability, lost time and pay, and re- 
marks and comment. 

Summarizes the results of the investi- 
gation as follows: 

1. No loss to earning ability even for 
highly skilled work was found until visual 
acuity was reducedto 20/60 Sn. The thresh- 
old for the beginning of visual disability 
as reflected in earning ability lies between 
20/60 and 20/100 Sn. 

2. The accumulated effect of repeated 
trivial injuries must not be ignored from 
an economic point of view for those cases in 
which a single injury does not reduce acuity 
to 20/40 or less, as repeated injuries of the 
same degree may finally cause loss to earn- 
ing capacity. 

3. A 20/200 Sn. caused a total incapacity 
of 13.3 per cent and a partial incapacity to 
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an additional 13.3 per cent, so that 26.6 per 
cent in this class with vision of not better 
than 20/200 Sn. were either completely or 
partially incapacitated for earning. Eighty 
per cent with acuity between 20/200 and 
20/400 Sn. had earning capacity. 

4. A 10/200 Sn. was the point of visual 
acuity reduction which became the point of 
total incapacity in all but two cases. This 
may be regarded as the lowest limit of visual 
earning capacity. 

5. The threshold of total incapacity lies 
between 20/200 and 2/200 Sn., depending 
on the nature of the employment, age of the 
defective person, duration of the subnormal 
vision, and on his individuality (his will to 
work). 

6. An acuity of not better than 20/40 Sn. 
in the better eye does not cause a loss of 50 
per cent either in efficiency or in earning 
ability. This degree of acuity, in fact, 
causes no direct loss to earning capacity. 
However, its direct influence from two 
economic points of view must be considered: 
(1) that of the accumulated effect of these 
degrees of loss due to repeated injury, and 
(2) the effect of such degree of substandard 
vision on the competitive ability. 

A discussion of the investigation by 
several medical men follows. 


Family Protection Through Supplemental 
Income. Francis Tyson. Annals of The 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, September, 1925, Vol. 121, No. 
210, pp. 25-37. 

States that child neglect is the costliest 
by-product of our industrial civilization and 
is largely the fault of the poor. Then takes 
the viewpoint that economic issues become 
basic in a new child welfare program, since 
the principal disability of the poor is lack of 
income and with more adequate funds many 
would be in a position to gain for themselves 
health and efficiency. 
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Discusses the maladjustment of the 
present evolution of economic tendencies, 
the differentiation apparent among wage- 
earners. Correction of maladjustment is 
slow, yet deterioration of child life is in- 
evitable unless adequate measures of pro- 
tection are speedily developed. Suggests 
that rehabilitation of submerged wage- 
groups will take place through private gifts, 
slightly enhanced costs to industry, or taxa- 
tion, and this will involve not a deficit but 
an adjustment for economy. 

Discusses economic rights and methods 
for their enforcement. Two methods of at- 
taining security are taken up—social in- 
surance and relief. The newer attitude of 
social work and the family case work move- 
ment in American philanthropy are de- 
scribed, as are both defects and good points 
in this system of relief. Outlines the stimu- 
lus of Red Cross effort and shows the rela- 
tionship of the family welfare movement 
to its activities. During the last decade the 
whole movement has been characterized by 
a general trend toward increased relief 
giving. Social case work has a large con- 
tribution to make to American life. It is in 
a strategic position because it is in har- 
mony with the accredited belief of our 
dominant business and professional classes, 
that is, the American idea that each person 
is responsible for his own destiny, the doc- 
trine of individualism, tempered by a sus- 
tained faith in family life. 

Public vs. private relief are compared, 
and in turn the Mothers’ Assistance Move- 
ment and reorganization of the discredited 
system of Public Outdoor Relief. A report 
on ‘‘The Division of Work Between Public 
and Private Agencies,’’ given at the Denver 
Conference, is discussed, with attempts to 
show what part of the work each should do. 

Concludes that while social work has 
not only revolutionized relief-giving and 
pointed the way to reforms to prevent 
maladjustments, it must not neglect the 
wider preventive programs. Social work- 
ers must advocate, and interpret to their 
supporters,- such preventive measures as 
will deal with fundamental maladjustments 
and seek to maintain minimum industrial 
and social standards. 


The Predictive Value of College Marks in 
Medical Subjects. E. A. Bort. Journal 
of Educational Research, October, 1925, 
Vol. 12, No. 3, pp. 214-227. 

Discusses the interpretation of inteli- 
gence test scores as predictive of ability to 
succeed in a university course and suggests 
the importance of an objective criterion, 
raising the question as to whether or not 
early academic standing of students can be 
used. 

The method of investigation consisted of 
a survey of the continuous academic record 
of two generations of graduating medical 
students. The medical course was selected 
because of uniformity of subject matter. 
Yet it is not assumed that the results se- 
cured can be used in university courses in 
general, without confirmation. 

To test the predictive significance of 
early academic standing with final standing, 
correlations were computed as follows: 
(1) Aggregate standing of students each 
year with their standing in every successive 
year from matriculation onward; (2) their 
standing in single subjects with their ag- 
gregate standing in successive years; (3) 
their standing in certain groups of subjects 
with their aggregate standing in different 
years. 

In the main the findings were: 

1. Matriculation results as a whole show 
no relationship that is significantly better 
than chance when correlated with aggregate 
standing in any year of the medical course. 

2. Of marks in the medical course itself, 
any year standing, when correlated with 
later year standings, has definitely a higher 
coefficient of correlation the more proximate 
the compared years are chronologically; 
whereas year standings that are equally 
proximate to one another—but selected at 
different stages of the course—tend to cor- 
relate to an identical degree. 

3. The standing of a class in successive 
years of their course (first to fourth) corre- 
lates positively with the fifth-year standing 
to the extent approximately of 0.4, 0.45, 
0.55, and 0.6 respectively. It would, there- 
fore, appear that early academic standing 
in medicine is not a very reliable criterion 
of ultimate standing. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Personnel Research Federation, in co- 
operation with the American Council on 
Education and the National Research 
Council, is making arrangements for the 
annual conference on student personnel 
research, which will be held this year at 
the University of Minnesota on Friday 
and Saturday, May 14 and 15. Two joint 
sessions will be held with the Deans and 
Advisers of Men. 

An invitation to participate in this 
conference is extended to all who are en- 
gaged in furthering the advancement of 
knowledge regarding educational, voca- 
tional and personal guidance of students. 

Representatives of educational insti- 
tutions and others who wish to participate 
are asked to notify Dr. P. S. Achilles, 
Personnel Research Federation, 40 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. A program 
of the conference will appear in the 
next issue of the JouRNAL oF PERSONNEL 
RESEARCH. 


CONFERENCE OF DEANS AND ADVISERS 
OF MEN 


The Eighth Annual Conference of Deans 
and Advisers of Men will be held at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
May 13, 14 and 15. The Pacific coast 
group will join in the meeting this year. 
Details of the program are in the hands of 
the secretary, Dean Francis F. Bradshaw 
of the University of North Carolina, who 
is at present on leave of absence, at Colum- 
bia University. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the American 
Management Association will be held at 


the Hotel Astor, New York City, March 
3, 4 and 5. Stabilizing business will be 
the main subject of the meeting. Sessions 
devoting to ratings systems, training and 
education of employees, and budgeting man 
power should be of particular interest to 
personnel worker. Sectional meetings are 
planned for sales executives, financial and 
office executives, and production and oper- 
ating executives. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
New members 


The following educational institutions 
and business concerns have by action of 
the Administrative Board been added to 
the Register of Approved Organizations 
and admitted to corporate membership 
in the Personnel Research Federation: 


Oberlin College. 
D. Hartson. 

Wellesley College. 
I. Perry Wood. 

Cudahy Brothers Company. Represented 
by Kenneth E. Fosnes. 

Dennison Manufacturing Company. Rep- 
resented by S. M. Woodward. 

National Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States, Per- 
sonnel Division. Represented by Ray- 
mond P. Kaighn. 

Scovill Manufacturing Company. Repre- 
sented by John H. Goss. 


Represented by Louis 


Represented by Alice 


The number of corporate members is 
now thirty-six. 


Activities of Mem'cr Organizations 
United States Eureau of Mines 


Under the direction of Dr. Thomas T. 
Read plans have been formulated for a 
study, in codperation with the Department 
of Mines of the State of West Virginia, of 
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accidents due to roof-falling in coal mines. 
This investigation will cover both the en- 
gineering and personnel aspects of the prob- 
lem, dealing with the latter from the stand- 
point of organization, and factors affecting 
the individuals involved in accidents. 
Reports of accidents will be analyzed, 
properties visited by field investigators, 
and case studies made with a view to 
determining just how and why the acci- 
dents occur, and finding bases for possible 
improvement in engineering or organiza- 
tion practice. 

The following excerpts from the Report 
of the Bureau of Mines give the progress 
of their several investigations. 


1. Safety and health in mineral industries 


As the Bureau of Mines was established 
for the purpose of increasing safety and 
efficiency in the mineral industries and as 
it has carried on since its establishment 
the mine-accidents investigations begun 
at Pittsburgh in 1908, work to safeguard 
the lives and health of miners has neces- 
sarily formed a large part of its activities. 
It has given especial attention to the cause 
and prevention of mine explosions, the 
methods and equipment necessary in fight- 
ing mine fires or in rescuing miners en- 
tombed by a fire or an explosion, and the 
training of miners in rescue operations 
and in first aid to the injured. Also, the 
bureau, in codperation with the Public 
Health Service, has studied conditions 
that affect the health of miners, occupa- 
tional diseases, and sanitation in mines 
and mining communities.”’ 


2. Statistics of accidents in the mineral 
industries 


“Through the codperation of State 
officials and of individual operators, the 
Bureau of Mines is publishing reports 
dealing with accidents in the mineral in- 
dustries. These reports give, by causes and 
States, the fatalities at coal mines and the 
fatal and non-fatal accidents at metal 
mines, quarries, coke ovens, and metal- 
lurgical works other than iron and steel 
plants. Compilation of figures on coal- 
mine fatalities and metal mine and quarry 
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accidents began in 1911; work on statistics 
of accidents at coke ovens and metallurgi- 
cal plants began in 1913. Figures for coal- 
mine accidents are published monthly and 
annually; figures for other accidents are 
published annually. The primary pur- 
pose of the bureau in collecting and publish- 
ing these data has not been to fix responsi- 
bility nor to preserve a historic record of 
past experience, but to make available a 
body of reliable information from which 
legislative bodies and safety engineers 
can determine what are the hazards that 
should receive chief attention in the en- 
deavor to increase the safety of workers. 
To further this purpose the bureau has 
advocated the use of standard forms for 
reporting accidents in order that the fatal- 
ity and injury rates in different industries 
and in different States may be readily 
compared.”’ 


8. Health and sanitation 


‘For more than 10 years the Bureau of 
Mines has codperated with the Public 
Health Service in work relating to the 
health of miners. A joint investigation 
of the prevalence of pulmonary disease in 
Joplin, Missouri, zine and lead district in 
1914 showed an unusually high death rate 
from tuberculosis and a definite connec- 
tion between this death rate and the 
breathing of mine air containing siliceous 
dust. Through the use of wet drills and 
other precautions to abate dust and the 
active efforts of State and local organiza- 
tions the conditions in the mines have 
been much improved. An investigation 
of conditions in the deep mines of Butte, 
Montana, in 1916 has been instrumental, 
through the efforts of the mining com- 
panies, in greatly improving health con- 
ditions underground. 

“In California the bureau called atten- 
tion to the prevalence of hook-worm dis- 
ease in the mines of the Mother Lode dis- 
trict and actively aided a campaign against 
the disease. 

“Through various publications the 
bureau has pointed out some common 
diseases that may be avoided by attention 
to sanitation in mines and mining com- 


























‘munities, has described the construction 
approved of types of wash and change 
houses at mines, and has called attention 
to the essential features of good houses for 
mining towns. 

“Moreover, the bureau has ascertained 
the effects of high temperatures and humid- 
ity in lessening the amount of work a man 
-can do and has advocated adequate venti- 
lation in both metal mines and coal mines.”’ 


4. Physiological effects of high tempera- 
ture and humidity 


‘For several years the Bureau of Mines, 
in coéperation with the Public Health 
Service and the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, has been 
ascertaining the physiological effects of 
high-temperature and high-humidity con- 
ditions that may be found in deep mines 
and in certain places in some industrial 
plants. Some of the results obtained with 
men at rest or moving about were given in 
the last annual report. 

“Since then tests with men doing 
measurable amounts of work in still and 
in moving air at various temperatures and 
humidities have shown that in air at 100°F. 
four times more work can be done when the 
relative humidity is 30 per cent than when 
it is 100 per cent. In air with the ordi- 
nary humidity of 60 per cent, the sub- 
jects did about five times more work in a 
temperature of 90°F. than in one of 
ly J 

“After the development of a scale for 
determining the effective temperature for 
any temperature, humidity, and velocity 
of air, a series of experiments was made to 
establish a direct correlation between the 
various factors pertaining to body metabo- 
lism and external temperature conditions. 
It is believed that dry and wet bulb tem- 
peratures and the velocity of air, if any, 
should be combined into one index, called 
“effective temperature,’’ which is deter- 
mined from these readings by use of an 
effective temperature chart or table. Some 
of the important conclusions drawn from 
this study are: (1) Carbon dioxide pro- 
duced and oxygen consumed increase with 
exposure to high and low temperature; 
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(2) heat production increases with expo- 
sure to high and low temperature; (3) 
there is a zone of minimum metabolism 
within which basal metabolism should be 
measured; (4) the metabolic rate becomes 
excessive when the temperature of the 
environment exceeds the body tempera- 
ture. 

“A report summarizing the work on 
high temperatures and humidities is tobe 
published soon.’’ 


5. Effects of coal dust on health of miners 


‘In the past there has been much dis- 
pute as to the ill effects of breathing air 
carrying fine particles of coal dust, and the 
healthfulness of the conditions to which 
the miner in the average coal mine is ex- 
posed has also been a matter of contro- 
versy. In an effort to get accurate data 
on these points the Bureau of Mines, in 
coéperation with the Public Health Serv- 
ice, is making a health survey at coal 
mines in different States. During the 
past year such surveys, which deal partic- 
ularly with the effects of dust and ventila- 
tion, were made at mines in Alabama and 
Kentucky. Complete physical examipa- 
tions and X-ray photographs were made of 
approximately 25 per cent of the number of 
of men employed at each mine. 

‘Reports sent to the coal companies 
contained a number of recommendations 
dealing with the effect of breathing coal 
dust and coal-dust mixtures, and the means 
of laying the dust and preventing its being 
raised and breathed by workers.”’ 


University of Pittsburgh, Research Bureau 
for Retail Training 


1. Current Research Projects 


1. Preparation of a manual on Depart- 
ment ‘Training for Salespeople. This 
manual, which is now practically complete, 
is based on interviews with fifty expert 
department coaches in regard to specific 
phases of department training. The book 
is organized into the following sections: 


Department Training for Salespeople 
The Efficient Department Coach 


I 
f 
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Introducing New Salespeople into the 
Department 

Training Temporary Helpers 

Teaching Location of Stock 

Teaching Care of Stock 

Giving Merchandise Information 

Giving Training in Technique of Selling 

Giving Information about New Merchan- 
dise 

Checking up on Department Training 

Directions for Making a Department Train- 
ing Program 

Self-Analysis 
Coaches 


Chart for Department 


2. Preparation of a book for salespeople 
which will give the most useful psychologi- 
cal facts in a practical way. 

3. Preparation of a series of talks for 
educational directors on psychological 
principles and their use in store work. 
(Example—psychological principles as a 
basis for department store campaigns.) 

4. Preparation of a bulletin on sugges- 
tive selling gathering together all available 
information on methods of teaching and 
follow-up. 

5. Preparation of a comprehensive bulle- 
tin or manual on stock teaching. 

6. Preparation of a book on methods of 
teaching technique of selling, merchan- 
dise information, and color and line (staff 
project). 

7. A study of the reasons for the return 
of merchandise, with a view to determining 
the best point at which to attack the 
‘Returned Goods’’ evil. 

8. A standard classification and defini- 
tion of the causes of complaints received 
by the Bureaus of Adjustment. 

9. A study of the use of the ‘Want 
Slip” for the purpose of increasing the 
effectiveness thereof is also pending. 

10. Preparation of a book on bonuses 
in selling and non-selling, which is expected 
to show current practice in department 
stores, to analyze the difficulties experi- 
enced, to provide solutions for those diffi- 
culties, and to demonstrate a method of 
installing the solutions. 

11. From an exhaustive analysis of the 
employment and production records of 
one store, it is hoped to develop a new 
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understanding of labor turnover and its 
causes, with some suggested remedies. 

12. A study of the uses of intelligence 
tests in the selection of office employees. 

13. The development and installation 
of suitable trade tests for clerical ability. 

14. Difficulties in the administration 
of training. 

15. Preparation of ‘Costume Essen- 
tials.’ A detailed outline to be used by 
training directors as a basis of a training 
program for sales people in Ready-to- 
Wear Departments. 

16. Methods of introducing costume 
information in stores. 

17. Preparation of a text book for use 
in college Home Economics courses, ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Art in Costume.”’ 

18. Compilation of mimeographed folders 
for distribution to Ready-to-Wear sales- 
people: 

‘Distinctive Vocabulary” ‘‘Methods to 
be Used in Teaching Vocabulary.” (700 
distributed. ) 

‘‘Fall Colors—1925.”’ (325 distributed.) 

19. Instructions for Teaching Lettering. 
(Completed. ) 


2. Organization of Research Bureau for 
Retail Training 


The Research Bureau for Retail Train- 
ing was established in 1918 by seven large 
retail stores of Pittsburgh for the purpose 
of conducting intensive research in per- 
sonnel problems connected with ' their 
organizations. For five years it was a 
part of Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
at the end of this period it became affiliated 
with the University of Pittsburgh. In the 
spring of 1925 it was endowed by twenty 
Pittsburgh retail stores for $600,000. 

In addition to conducting research, the 
Bureau each year trains a limited number 
of students for carrying on personnel ac- 
tivities—selection, placement, and training 
—in large stores or for organizing retail 
courses in high schools. The group is 
made up of not more than fifteen carefully 
selected men and women who receive regu- 
lar class instruction and also participate 
in the research activities of the Bureau. 
The course lasts nine months, from 
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September to June. About two-thirds of 
this time is devoted to prescribed classes 
in Department Store Organization and 
Management, Merchandise Studies, Color 
and Line in Costume, Technique of Selling, 
Personnel Administration, Statistics, and 
Administration and Methods of Training; 
the remaining one-third is spent in full time 
work in the codperating stores. To insure 
genuine interest inretail work and fitness for 
it, the Bureau has established a prerequisite 
of two months of selling experience in a 
large store. The training course, conse- 
quently, covers practically a year. The 
Bureau conducts no special summer classes 
and offers no short courses. 

Applications are considered from and 
admission is granted to two classes of 
candidates: (1) People who have received 
a bachelor’s degree. (2) Mature peonle 
who bave not graduated from college but 
who have had teaching or business experi- 
ence which promises success in executive 
positions. For all candidates, maturity 
and proved ability are essential. Courses 
in psychology, education, economics, and 
social science are advantageous. 

The University grants a scholarship 
covering all tuition fees to any person ac- 
cepted for the course. Applications for 
admission should be filed with the Bureau 
by the first of April, since a personal inter- 
view is required before an appointment 
is made. 


Yale University 


The Industrial Department, the most 
recently established function of the Yale 
Bureau of Appointments, reports rapid 
expansion. The number of registrants 
and the number placed for the year 1925 
almost doubled that of the previous year. 
The average starting salary was $1450. 

The Bureau of Appointments sends the 
following report of an experiment in sum- 
mer industrial employment. (Mention of 
this plan was made in the August issue of 
the JoURNAL OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH.) 

“Several years ago an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to initiate a ‘Summer 
Training Plan’ intended to develop summer 
industrial employment of definite experi- 
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mental and vocational value for the stu- 
dent. This year with the codperation of 
the Ford plant in Detroit an important 
and successful experiment was made along 
these lines. Fifty students, forty-three 
of whom were self-surporting registrants 
of the Bureau, were employed at the Ford 
plant and obtained an exceedingly valuable 
insight into industrial methods. The 
students comprised three groups—Yale 
College men interested primarily in indus- 
trial management, Sheffield students ob- 
serving both industrial and engineering 
problems and students of sociology at- 
tracted by the opportunities afforded them 
for research in that field. The men were 
given particular attention, shown every 
courtesy and were transferred from one 
department or type of to work another 
in order to broaden their experience. The 
industrial value of the experiment is re- 
flected in the subsequent decision of several 
other companies to organize similar student 
groups next year. The value to the stu- 
dents is reported by them greatly to have 
exceeded their own high expectations. 
As a medium for vocational study and 
practical training the experiment proved 
by far the most valuable form of summer 
development yet developed by the Univer- 
sity. Sincere appreciation is therefore 
felt for the fine codperation and considera- 
tion extended by Mr. Ford and his execu- 
tives, while to Professor Jerome Davis of 
the University faculty who initiated the 
plan, and Mr. Goddard who developed it 
in detail and organized the student group, 
the Bureau is equally indebted. The per 
capita earnings from this employment 
averaged about $375 for the summer.” 


Federal Board for Vocational Education 


The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, with Mr. J. C. Wright as its repre- 
sentative, is among the personnel research 
agencies that have become organization 
members of Personnel Research Federation 
within the past year. Although the activi- - 
ties of this Board are widely known they 
are briefly restated here for the benefit 
of members of Personnel Research Federa- 
tion who may not be familiar with them. 
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1. Federal Government and Vocational 
Education in the States 


Through an act of Congress known as 
the vocational education act or the Smith- 
Hughes Act the United States has estab- 
lished the principle that the Nation as a 
whole has a share of the responsibility for 
the vocational education of persons who 
have entered upon, or who are preparing 
to enter upon, a trade or industrial pur- 
suit, the work of the farm or home, and for 
the preparation of teachers of such classes. 
At the same time the principle is estab- 
lished that direct responsibility for carry- 
ing on the work of vocational education 
rests upon the States. This act does not 
provide for any direct organization or 
immediate direction of vocational educa- 
tion by the Federal Government or its 
agents, but does provide substantial finan- 
cial assistance to the States for the promo- 
tion of vocational education. 

The sums appropriated by Congress 
are to be allotted to the States in the pro- 
portion which their population bears to 
the population of the United States. Three 
appropriations are made annually: 

1. For the payment of salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
agricultural subjects. 

2. For the payment of salaries of trade, 
home economics, and industrial teachers. 

3. For the preparation of teachers of 
trade and industrial subjects, teachers of 
home economics subjects, and teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of agricultural 
subjects. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and annually thereafter, the total appropria- 
tion will be over $7,000,000. The law pro- 
vides that each dollar of Federal money 
must be matched by at least another 
dollar to be expended under the supervi- 
sion and control of the State board for the 
same purpose that the Federal money 
is being expended. Experience goes to 
show that the State and local communi- 
ties have supplemented these appropria- 
tions with amounts far in excess of those 
appropriated by the Federal Government. 
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2. Federal and State Administrative 
Agencies 


The Federal administrative agency de- 
signed by the act is the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. This board con- 
sists of seven members, four ex officio and 
three appointed by the President. They 
are the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Commissioner of Education, and three 
citizens who represent, respectively, the 
manufacturing, commercial, agricultural, 
and labor interests of the Nation. 

The State administrative agency pro- 
vided in the act is a State board for voca- 
tional education designated or created by 
the legislative authority of the State, and 
consisting of not less than three members 
and having all necessary powers to co- 
operate with the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education ine th administration of the 
provisions of the vocational education act. 

In order to secure its allotment the 
State must accept the provisions of the act 
through legislative authority and the 
State board must provide a plan of work 
for the State which is approved by the 
Federal board. Each of the 48 States at 
present has a State board for vocational 
education which is coéperating with the 
Federal board in the administration of this 
act. The plan submitted annually to the 
Federal board for approval must show the 
kinds of schools and classes for which it is 
proposed the allotment shall be used, the 
plan of administration and supervision to 
be followed by the State board, the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the courses of instruc- 
tion, the methods of instruction to be used, 
and the plans for training supervisors and 
teachers. 

It is the duty of the Federal board to 
examine and approve these plans. The 
Federal board must certify on or before 
the first day of January of each year to 
the Secretary of the Treasury each State 
which has accepted the provisions of the 
act and complied therewith, including the 
amounts which the State is entitled to 
receive. 
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8. Studies and investigations 


It is the duty of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to make or cause 
to have made studies and investigations 
and reports with particular reference to 
their use in aiding the States in the estab- 
lishment of vocational schools and classes 
and in giving instruction in agriculture, 
trades and industries, commerce and com- 
mercial pursuits, and home economics. 
Such studies, investigations, and reports 
include agriculture and agricultural proc- 
esses and requirements upon agricultural 
workers; trades, industries, and appren- 
ticeships, trade and industrial require- 
ments upon industrial workers and classi- 
fication of industrial processes and pur- 
suits; commerce and commercial pursuits; 
and requirements upon commercial workers; 
home management, domestic science, and 
the study of related facts and principles; 
and problems of administration of voca- 
tional schools and of courses of study and 
instruction in vocational subjects. 


4. General procedure 


Each State plan has, of course, taken 
into consideration the particular condi- 
tions and situations which exist in the 
State, so that in general each State is 
operating under a different plan so far as 
details go, although all plans conform to 
the requirements of the national vocational 
education act. These boards in their 
official capacity deal only with vocational 
education of less than college grade. 

Each State. has employed a technical 
staff to carry out the provisions of the 
State plan and the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education employs a staff con- 
sisting of (1) an executive staff, comprising 
a director and four chiefs of service, and 
(2) a number of agents for each service who 
are technical experts in their respective 
fields. The general duties of this staff are: 
To assist the States, more especially the 
technical staffs of the States, in carrying 
out the provisions of the State plan in the 
most effective way. This responsibility 
is discharged through working in the closest 
coéperation with the State officials and 
almost entirely on request, and includes 
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such matters as interpretation of policy, 
advice and suggestion as to carrying on 
the various kinds of vocational education, 
and suggestions for improvement of the 
work. The second general duty of the 
staff consists in the conducting of research 
work and making the“results of that re- 
search available to the States through the 
publication of bulletins, through indi- 
vidual conferences with State representa- 
tives, or through State and regional con- 
ferences. This work is also carried on in 
close coédperation with the States. 

The progress of this work as carried on 
by the States has been remarkable. The 
facts concerning such progress, the charac- 
ter of the research work conducted, the 
coéperation and assistance which has 
been rendered to the board by agricultural, 
commercial, industrial, and homemaking 
organizations are fully set forth in the 
publications of the board, especially in 
the annual reports made to Congress for 
the years 1917 to 1924. 


GEORGIA COLLEGE PLACEMENT OFFICE 


The Georgia College Placement Office 
organized through the initiative of Mr. 
Cator Woolford, now Vice President of the 
Personnel Research Federation, continues 
to grow, as is shown by a report of the 
work for 1924-1925, issued November 1. 
The following interesting facts are quoted 
from the report: 

“The total number of graduates from 
the 16 Georgia colleges in 1925 numbered 
1800. Of these 1100 are entering profes- 
sions—medicine, dentistry, law, ministry, 
teaching—and 62 are continuing their 
educations. Thus only 638 are available 
for business, 382 of whom registered with 
the Georgia College Placement Office. Of 
those registered, 77 were placed by the 
office, 242 were self-placed, and 63 remain 


“The idea behind the work of the 
Georgia College Placement Office is steadily 
spreading; the college boy and girl and the 
business man are becoming convinced that 
the state of Georgia needs its educated 
citizens and has a place for them.” 

Since this report was issued, all available 
graduates from Georgia have been placed 
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and the Bureau has been seeking applicants 
from colleges in other parts of the country. 


WORK OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 


An enlightening statement regarding the 
Bureau of Education is given by Secretary 
Hubert Work in “‘A 1925 Review of the 
Department of the Interior.’’ The wide 
scope of its activities can best be gathered 
by quoting from the Review. 

“The Bureau of Education, which is a 
national clearing house for general educa- 
tional information, surveys all fields of 
education, State, county, and local; con- 
ducts conferences on problems of educa- 
tion by field trips and lectures of staff 
specialists; publishes leaflets and bulletins 
on education; issues School Life, a monthly 
educational periodical, and, biennially, 
@ statistical and textual survey of educa- 
tion; administers a system of 85 schools 
for the natives of Alaska; maintains the 
largest exclusive educational library in the 
world; and promotes an annual American 
Education week, bringing public attention 
to the schools and their needs.”’ 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION CON- 
FERENCE OF SALES EXECUTIVES’ DIVISION, 
ST. LOUIS, DECEMBER 3 AND 4 


If the trend of interest and emphasis in 
sales management may be judged by the 
discussions at the recent meeting of the 
Sales Executives’ Division of the American 
Management Association, at St. Louis, 
December 3 and 4, careful quantitative 
measures of individual sales accomplish- 
ment and close supervision of planned sales 
effort are the subjects which will receive 
increasing attention in the future. 

Two entire sessions of the convention 
were given to the discussion of the kindred 
topics, ‘Organizing Salesmen’s Time,’’ 
and ‘Fixing the Salesman’s Task.’’ The 
speakers, led by C. K. Woodbridge, Presi- 
dent of the Dictaphone Corporation and 
President of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, laid particular em- 
phasis upon analysis of the selling job 
and detailed planning of sales effort based 
on that analysis. Quota plans presented 
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by such concerns as the Tidewater Oil 
Sales Corporation and the Ralston Purina 
Company indicated real advances in scien- 
tific analysis of sales possibilities. Fixing 
of tasks in terms of the elements of the 
salesman’s job, as an effective aid in reach- 
ing quota objectives, was advocated by 
speakers from the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company and Armour and Com- 
pany. 

A third session, given to a campaign for 
a “New Product,’’ brought unanimous 
endorsement of research and careful plan- 
ning from the General Sales Manager of the 
Procter and Gamble Company, whose 
paper opened the discussion, from the 
Advertising Manager of the E. I. Du Pont 
De Nemours Company who discussed the 
introduction of Duco, from the Sales 
Manager of the Figidaire Division, Delco 
Light Company, and from the Sales Mana- 
ger of the Bussman Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The session on “Branch Office Manage- 
ment’’ developed a diversity of problems, 
no two speakers touching upon the same 
topics. Lack of general discussion after 
the papers indicated the need of more in- 
tensive study of this field in order to dis- 
cover the common problems which can 
profitably be made subjects for future 
conferences. 

Special group meetings to discuss sub- 
jects not included on the program were a 
feature of the convention. Interest was 
manifested principally in such problems as 
selecting, training, and compensating 
salesmen. 

At the special dinner session, Honorable 
E. T. Meredith, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, presented some results of his years 
of study and research on the relation of 
agricultural conditions to general business 
prosperity. 

The St. Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau 
was in active charge of local arrangements 
for the convention and won universal 
commendation for the way in which it 
looked after the comfort and entertainment 
of every registrant. Its members were 
present in large numbers at every session, 
each member acting as host to a visiting 
sales executive. 

H. G. Kenaey. 














